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EARLY SPRING 

the moon sailed into llie bit of velvet sky framed 

by the marble are whose snowy columns were like a young 
girl’s slender arms stretching upward for unknown desires . . . 
llie scent of tea-olive enmeshed the campus in a demanding web 
of sweetness .... the iron balustrade was coo! beneath her 
fingers, cool like crushed white violets .... sound came from 
water spilling in rhythmic jerks from the marble fountain . . . . 
the flowing sound grew deeper and fuller in her consciousness 
so that she was in the center of a broadening, deepening stream 
that swept her on faster and faster .... illimitable possibili- 
ties pressed on her from all sides .... nameless potentialities 
surged upward from within .... then suddenly the chill night 
breeze of early spring grasped her but deep within her- 

self she felt that of all things, of everything from college, this 
single moment would stand poignantly in her memory 

dim light from the fading sunset streamed through 

the open window- on the rows of books .... a musty smell 
arose from the thick yellowed pages of the stiff-backed book 

the archaic, quaint words peopled a world for her that 

filed her mind to the exclusion of the world about her . ... a 
delight in the actual printed form possessed her .... deep be- 
neath the words the thoughts and ideas were rich, rare meat 
to sink the teeth of her mind into savagely and ruthlessly tear 
it apart ..... ihe bell for dinner pealed in the twilight of 
early spring .... she stared at the page unseating before slowly 
dosing it 

.... clean, sweet air sank to the depths of her lungs .... 
a soaring exultion in sheer physical strength made the world 
puny and for once conquerable here there was no hesi- 
tation no fear of the casualness of humanity .... blue 

sky burned with the same ardor that filled her . . . '. the distant 
green was Nirvana .... the swing of her club, the fresh sharp 
impact of head and ball, tlte follow-through filled her with 

power and confidence life was here, too, to be seized by 

the throat and pinned to earth on a day sparkling as fresh 
spring water 
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Gifting Marriet 


HE WEDDING cake stood 
lacily isolated in regal splen- 
dor on a gleaming island 
of black mahogany. If looks 
of admiration could have 
marred its delicate surface, 
then it would have been in crumbs 
in the early morning of the wedding. 
Miss Little Martha was "gitting 
marriet" and no one could think the 
wedding was exclusively hers. It be- 
longed to them all — especially the 
darkies of the plantation, though the 
term "plantation" was quite definite- 
ly a hangover from far-gone days, 
and the wedding cake symbolized all 
the glory and pride that the darkies 
had in those days. They had trailed 
in one by one this morning to see 
the cake. Miss Little Martha flitted 
in and out excitedly doing nothing, 
tossing her black hair that bung 
straight and sheer then swooped up 
into a glorious curly mass, her face 
more vivid and radiant than ever. 
George, the milker, scraped his boots 
almost bare of the soles before enter- 
ing the room that enthroned the 
cake. Everything was shiny and 
clear. The old-fashioned gray stone 
churns by the side of the pine-filled 
fireplace held lavender and pink dah- 
lias as large as a head. The silver 
castors gleamed dully and the cut- 
glass bottles in them tinkled at each 
footstep . , 

Everybody had seen "it" but Myrt. 
Marv had shooed her away from the 
kitchen steps that morning several 
times. She had seen the thin little 
figure making its way in a series of 
hitches and jerks up the path from 
the dairy. Myrt was odd looking. 
Her heels rested crookedly on the 
hacks of shoes too small for her. The 
yellow satin, a handdown from Miss 
Little Martha, she had cut off un- 
til it flapped against her bony knees. 
S a t i n gleamed incongruously in 
splotches between the dirt and 
grease. A brimless, high-crowned 
hat rested squarely on the top of 



HELEN JONES 

her head. Resignation and wistful 
longing lined her black face beneath 
the expressionless stare. Her big 
loose lips usually bad a constant 
stream of mumbling upon them. Dis- 
connected thought and phrases came 
out with startling emphasis. She was 
not crazy, only "teched". the Ne- 
groes said. Scobe, her uncle, had tak- 
en care of her since the day the sher- 


TO A MAN SETTING FORTH 
TO CONQUER 

Don't dare think , chump, that I will knit , 
Or read a book review! 

W hat! By a radio to sit and 
fVeep sad tears for you f 

Fast! Oh, too fast! life's sueet 
Flame burns: 

I'll not let my charms rust! 

You're wrong to think when you return. 
You'll find me hid with dust! 

Yet my philosophy is such 
To prove I love you true 
I couldn’t love you half so much 
Loved I not others too! 

— Emily McGee, ’40. 


iff had taken her father off to Mil- 
ledgeville in his rattling old Ford. 

No one seemed to remember just 
when Myrt had started acting queer. 
Most people believed it was that 
dark night her mother had gone out 
in the pasture near the quarry after 
the strayed cow and had tripped in 
one of the innumerable holes and 
fallen over the “big ledge". Myrt 
had gone out late in the night and 
had heard the faint, far whisper of 
a cry down the slope. Her descent 
had been one of those miracles which 
people sav in the daytime couldn’t 
be performed. The tiny kerosene lan- 
tern was small and weak in the vast 
darkness of the pit. But the call had 


been the last effort of her dying 
mother, for when Myrt had reached 
her, the crumpled form in the soiled 
gingham had made no movement. 
Some declared Myrt had always 
been a little off. She used to, before 
her mother died, work half a day, 
then trudge the eight miles to Ma- 
con to buy some glittering rhine- 
stone or ruby from the ten-cent 
store to bring her mother, who would 
smile and tell Myrt to wear it — she 
could see it better on ber. This pas- 
sion for pretty things w as so intense 
she’d pick up broken pitchers out of 
the ash heap. Her dresser w r as full 
of them. She had many a time 
slipped a red Radiance from Miss 
Martha’s rose garden and hid it un- 
der her hat until she got home. She 
had never gone among the Negroes 
much. Her sensitive nature had made 
her yearn for approval and praise 
which only her mother seemed to 
take time to give. So she had clung 
to that security and solace. 

But now as she moved about 
among the Negroes, she was treated 
carelessly or ridiculed. 

Myrt had come to see the cake. 
Mary' was a proudly possessive as 
though it were her own concoction, 
forgetting the stab of jealousy she 
had had when they brought “it" from 
the caterer’s. Myrt chose a moment 
when Mary was busy in the kitchen 
stirring around for the ’ception after 
the wedding. Mary would have 
caused a commotion had she seen the 
slight little figure standing before 
the cake — its lacy details lost upon 
her, but reveling in its beauty. It was 
Miss Little Martha who had given 
the crowning touch when she had 
told Myrt to come back that after- 
noon at five to get a piece, as its 
three tiers were big enough for a 
regiment. 

Clyde’s angry voice buzzed 
through the open cabin window, 
"Taint no use talking to me, Scobe, 
she got to go. Dip your daddy er 
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helping o’ them greens, Winnie.” 
The smell of scorched brown paper 
rose as she tested the hot iron. 

“Gimme a pone of bread, too, 
honey. Where VI you git this mess 
o’ rape, Clyde?” 

“Shut yo* mouth. Ain’t but one 
patch in this country and what they 
don’t miss don’t hurt ’em none. 
’Sides folks got to eat with the price 
er fat meat nineteen cents and usta 
be five. You talk so much I can’t say 
‘Shoo fly’. Don’t you try ter change 
my talk. Myrt got ter go to the ’syl- 
um.” 

“Gimme another tater, Winnie. 
He swigged the jelly glass full of 
buttermilk and finished off the mus- 
tache that was a white arc on his 
gleaming black face. “1 aint no harm 
in Myrt, Clyde. What do it matter 
if she do dig a little o’ other folks 
taters. They all knows she is a little 
teched. ’Course her all the time talk- 
ing mighty bad. but she ain’t got 
no other folks since her ma died.” 

“Leah done pet her too much. She 
been like this — only gittin worse — 
since she found her ma dead. Hut I 
gots ter think of my chillun, Boy, 
and Tip and Winnie and Sister. She 
turned on Tip t’other day. She say 
she goan kill him if he teched anoth- 
er bit of the money what Uncle Mac 
gives her on Sattiday ter buy snuff 
with.” 

A slight figure came into view out- 
side the cabin window. 

“There she now,” Scobe said. 
“Wonder if she heerd you.” 

“She mought aheerd. but she 
didn’t take it in.’’ Clyde nonchalantly 
smacked a gleaming shirt into shape 
with three rhythmic slaps. 

Promptly at four-thirty that after- 
noon the Negroes assembled. There 
was Emma, the cleaner, looking in 
pride at the fresh looking windows 
of the big white house; and Tunney, 
who never missed anything; and 
Scobe was there. He had taken a lit- 
tle toddy really to celebrate, and 
his talking was dominating the 
whole conversation of the group. He 
announced to them that he was go- 
ing to send Myrt to the ’sylutn be- 
cause she had jumped on Tip for 
stealing her little snuff money she 
had made. Tip was his oldest son 


whose fingers itched for loose 
change. “She say she gwine kill ’im 
ain’t that enough proof fer the sher- 
iff ter send ’cr. . ” Someone saw Myrt 
slowly approaching. Her walk was 
more uncertain than ever. Her face 
held a sort of mystic terror. Her 
smile of greeting was elusive, there 
one moment, a grimace the next. She 
greeted them all softly, though, with 
the courtesy of long breeding. Noth- 
ing but acute desire for a piece of 
Miss Little Martha’s wedding cake 
had driven her here. Perhaps she was 
seeking some security — something 
that would protect her from the aw- 
ful place they had taken her father 
to. Mary shoved her off. The one re- 
maining piece of cake, she was sav- 
ing for James, her son. 

Hull Good’n stood looking at the 
little figure, scuffling her too small 
shoes off through the dust. He was 
a happy-go-lucky goodnatured Ne- 
gro. He was one of Miss Martha’s 
best plow hands and perhaps once 
he had thought that the shy little 
Myrt. who hung behind her moth- 
er’s coat tails had an undecipherable 
appeal for him. Even he had never 
been sure of that, but since she had 
begun to appear “teched” he had not 
noticed her except to feel sorry for 
her. Suddenly he snatched the piece 
of cake from under Mary’s indignant nose 
and ran to catch the little figure mov- 
ing slowly along in the dusk beneath 
the towering scaly barks. He thrust 
the cake into her thin little hand. 
She looked at him, and the veil of 
wistful longing that had settled thin- 
ly over her features lifted for a sec- 
ond. He turned and walked off. Myrt 
clutched the cake in her hand and 
looked at it as though it were a for- 
eign object. Mumbling rose on her 
lips and she started her shambling 
walk along the path. 

Near the house she halted abrupt- 
ly. She looked at the familiar cabin 
with terror in her eyes. She glanced 
around at the growing dusk, at 
the shadowy grove of hickories back 
of her. She drooped her shoulders in 
resignation to her fate. Her eye 
caught an object on the ground. The 
bat perched exactly on the top of 
her head fell into the dust as she 
stooped to pick up the shining piece 


of tinfold. She stared at it for a f 
minutes muttering liquidly as 1 
brain slowly grasped the fact tl 
it was not money. She slung it ang 
ly down. It seemed a symbol of 1 
futility of her dependence on any 
or solace. Scowling she slammed i 
door to Scobe *s cabin. Clyde lool 
up. Her greeting faded into an a\> 
fear. On Mvrt’s face there was 
recognition of her. Mumbling be£ 
low and ended in a shriek, “Goan 
marriet, too, — goan git marrie 
goan marry.” She looked at the c; 
clutched forgotten in her ha 
“Goan marry Hull — Marry 1 
Good’n.” She collapsed in a chair, 
eyes staring widely at nothing. 

The day for Myrt to go to the V 
um dawned cold. Misty rain see] 
in the cracks of the cabin. Myrt re 
She slipped on her meeting dr 
with big organdy sleeves; which 
had cut off so that it flopped lini 
about her knees. She picked up 
little bunch of pink and laven 
flowers she had picked in Miss M 
tlia’s yard the day before. Paper 
tied as she wrapped up the cake 
had got Miss Martha to make 
her and she shot a look of terroi 
Winnie sleeping in the bed be: 
her. The door creaked as she slip 
out, but the wind mercifully slamt 
the wooden shutter at the side v 
dow at the same time. She was f 
She walked jerkily but rapidly aci 
the fields, then hit an overgn 
path, and came to a wagon road, 
nally a cabin came in sight. Sm 
hung like a fallen banner in the n 
The misty rain had soaked her si 
dress. She had put the high’ Crow 
briniless hat over the cake and 
beaded itself in the sparse, wiry 
and trickled in rivulets down 
shining black face. 

Back at the cabin the shrill v 
of Clyde warmed up Tip, Boy, \ 
nie and Sister. “Ma,” Winnie da: 
importantly from one room into 
other one. “Myrt’s gone.” S< 
scowled, “I know where she. Tl 
she goan marry Hull Good’n. G 
I better git the sheriff and go j 
her. 

In front of Hull’s cabin ) 
k n o c k e d again on the t h 
door. Suddenly it swung o 
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B « 1 1 GoocPn stood in the door- 
way. His jaw went slack, one hand 
slowly began scratching his chest at 
the open throat of his blue denim 
shirt. “Hey oh. Myrt,” he managed 
to force his thick lips into action. 
There was a tense air about the thin 
figure facing him. Her gauntness 
was apparent more than ever in the 
dripping garment . . “Hey, o. Bull,” 
there was breathlessness and a strain 
of sweetness in her voice. She shuf- 
fled past him into the one room cab- 
in. She took the hat off the cake, un- 
wrapped it and placed it on the man- 
tel. Bull uncertainly shut the door. 
He walked over to stand in front of 
the fireplace, rubbing one foot 
against the back of the other leg. 
Myrt filled a glass with water from 
the bucket, thrust the withered 
bunch of flowers in it and placed it 
beside the cake. All action finished 
she seemed for the first time at a 
loss. There was a straight chair by 
the fireplace against the wall. She 
perched on it. Bull glad for a sug- 
gestion of action dropped heavily 
into the one opposite it. Deep silence 
fell. The only sign of life or move- 
ment in the little cabin was the steam 
rising from Myrt’s limp dress. A coal 
rolled down the hearth and trembled 
on the edge of the stones but stopped 
before hitting the wooden floor. Both 
pairs of eyes riveted on the coal. In 
shifting patterns it darkened and 
died. There was no other sound for 
awhile. Suddenly through the clear 
spaces of sound there came a sputter 
of the sheriff’s Ford. Myrt shifted in 
her seat. She looked across at Bull. 
On her face came the familiar look 
mingling longing and expectancy of 
denial into a mask of wistful trage- 
dy. Bull was stiffly expressionless 
with the pity that was electrifying 
his whole being. The Ford stopped 
in front. Myrt rose. She traveled 
slowly around the little cabin and 
stopped at the door. Bull reached up 
for the cake. He thrust it at her. She 
made no motion of receiving it. He 
stuffed the flowers into her bony 
hand. It dropped them effortlessly, 
and they fell into the raked-out 
ashes. Particles of dust flew up and 
clung gravly about her skinny legs. 
She turned and scuffled slowly out 
into the foggy mist. 


Song of a Lonely 


Flute 


The wind changes, and the dust on the 
doorstep shifts. The dust on God's 
doorstep shifts and whirls and is borne 
away on the wind. And a world is 
made . 

A Paradise for Man who was God's 
Image buds and flowers and grows . 

The wind changes, and the dust on the 
doorstep shifts. Borne upivard it be- 
comes a great cloud and covers the 
earth . A tempest arises and the earth 
is shaken and sad. 

Man and his mate are become as the 
beasts of the field. 

A Paradise becomes a wilderness, and 
Man struggles blindly, fiercely . 


The wind changes, and the dust on the 
doorstep shifts . Brushed by the hem of 
His garments it rises and falls gently 
under the feet of the 
One God to redeem Man. 

It glistens and glows reflecting His 
glory into a shining H ay for the heirs 
of God. 

A wilderness becomes a Paradise. 


The wind changes, and the dust on the 
doorstep shifts . Disturbed by the blasts 
from the guns set off in Man's petty 
struggles 

it settles quietly, a soft coverlet of 
peace over the earth. A curtain of for- 
giveness veiling Man's faltering past; 
only the darkening crimson hues with 
which Alan has stained the tangled 
web of progress penetrate the silver 
gloom. 

The wind changes, and the dust on the 
doorstep shifts. The dust of centuries . 
given a life by its Creator, given a 
soul by its Savior, lies again on God's 
doorstep as the soul, separated in death, 
crosses the threshold of Eternity where 

... ... Man walks with God . Quietly it 

V \ / / awaits the ever-changing winds. 

,v •• ,« • 

; / V *. — Christine Florence, ’40. 

!••• •••• 
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How Its Done 

LOUISE WADSWORTH, '39 


(So this is the way to win friends and 
influence people. Well, now isn’t this 
duckey ! All 1 have to do is apply these 
sixty some-odd rules, and the friends — 
ah, how the friends will just come pour- 
ing — or rather purring in. And the way 
I’m going to influence people is going to 
set the world on fire! Hitler, Mussolini, 
and I — what a trio! This world is really 
a wonderful show after all, and a book is 
its leading man. Well, up and at ’em, 
Josephine, let’s put these little watch- 
words of Brother Carnegie into our little 
daily schedule and check the friends as 
they come in. That’s a thought — I’ll have 
Rosie fix a little buffet number for the 
first ten sillies that fall into my friendless 
but eager hands.) 

“Good morning, Rosie!” (Ah — my 
first chance. Principle number one — 
“Talk in terms of the other man’s in- 
terests.”) “And how is your sick uncle 
this morning?” 

“Lawd, Miss Josephine, dat man done 
been daid two months. I told you dat, 
an’ you let me go ter de funel.” 

*‘Oh sure — yes, so I did. Well, er — 
Rosie, you have more than one uncle, 
don’t you now?” (You black devil — how 
dare you thwart Dale Carnegie’s rule 
number first!) “Well, how is he getting 
along ?” 

“Oh, Miss Josephine, l’se so glad yo 
mentioned him. I seed him last night down 
to de jail and he’s in powerful po’ con- 
dition. De judge says ef you will pay 
$25.00, den Josiah kin go loose. Oh, 
please’m Miss Joe, do git dat man out! 
How kin we ate ef he ain’t dare ter 
wurk ?” 

“Bring me my check book.” 

(I’ll bet my one and only hat that 
Carnegie is another one of those angelic 
freaks who has no racial prejudice. This 
damn Rosie is 250 pounds of reasons why 
all Negroes should he taken back to Af- 
rica. But shall a little (ha!) thing like 
Rosie keep me from winning friends? 
(josh, no! Come on, Joe ol’ gal — down 
to the office we shall go, and ask the dear 
editor for a raise or a razz — whichever 
will be the handiest for him.) 


(Well, the scene changes and I find 
myself on the threshold of Sour Grapes’ 
office. Who would have thought Sour 
Grapes would ever he editor-in-chief of 
the “Blah-Blah?” Deah, deah, isn’t the 
old man cunning sitting there contorting 
his face into hundreds of expressions! 


CELESTIAL SPHERES 

/ f cent to walk with the gods one day 
U here saffron clouds brushed past my 
eyes 

And. Oh, the talk I had with them 
In April's fresh-scrubbed skies . 

And the things / made so bold to say 
( hired by ambrosial n ine!) 

You'd smile at my sagacity. 

My wit was sharp and fine . 

They listened with attention clear , 

/ hen laughed and slapped their thighs , 
At things / meant quite seriously , 

A mortal-seeming wise. 

I felt *twas time to say farewell 
It hen Jovian heads began to nod. 

But quickly stamped my foot to say , 

"l wish to be a lesser god!** 

7 hen jagged lightening swung me far; 
I sped thru space with thund'rous roll. 
And now / walk where mortals are 
But god-like fire has touched my soul. 

— Helen Jones, *38. 


Now now do I believe in evolution ! I 
believe in it with my whole soul! Oh 
heaven — how wonderful it is to hit on 
some great truth! Well, Mr. Wright, in 
case you haven’t heard, there are twelve 
ways of winning people to your way of 
thinking. Be kind, mister, and don’t make 
me use over ten. Way number one— “Be- 
gin in a friendly way.”) 

Good morning, good morning, good 
morning. J. S.! How are you this love- 
ly-” 


“Whatya want, Jo? You see I’m work- 
ing.” 

(Easy, Josephine. Your poor fish has 
turned out to be a whale. Way number 
two says, “Dramatize your ideas.” At 
’em, Slug. Who wants to live forever?) 

“Once upon a time, J. S., there was a 
girl — an intelligent girl, a young woman 
of great talent, possessing initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and a nose for news. Now 
this—” 

“You know r I don’t do the hiring. If 
your friend wants a job, talk to Fred. 
I’M BUSY!” 

(“Show respect for the other man’s 
opinions. Never tell a man he is wrong” 
— oh Lord, be with me now.) 

“Sure you’re busy, J. S. Anyone can 
just look at you and tell that. Why, just 
look at that stack of work you haven’t 
done ! Even if you worked night and day 
for three w'eeks you couldn’t possibly 
catch up. Of course you’re busy. You 
aren’t wrong about that; you’re dead 
right. Right you are! (Boy! — I guess 
that was emphatic enough!) 

“All right, Jo, whatya want? Give it 
to me in one sentence.” 

“J. S., I was just thinking of the fif- 
teen years I’ve been with you, and how 
much we’ve both done for the ‘Blah- 
Blah’. Don’t you think it’s time — ” 

“You want a raise, huh? A raise — is 
that it?” 

( Oh — the old darling. Dale said, “Let 
the other man feel that the idea is his. 
Well, isn’t that just what I’ve done? Oh, 
it’s lovely, lovely — it w’orks! I thought 
of the idea, but he thinks it’s his. Oh 
wonderful ! And now’ to throw’ down the 
challenge. This makes five rules I’ve 
used up — only seven to go to get my 
raise. Come on, baby.) 

“You’re a man who likes a fight, and 
you alw’ays come out winning. Heres 
a challenge to a great sport. J. S., I chal- 
lenge you — I challenge you to raise me 
to $150.00 a month. Whatya sav?” 

“Why, you little fool — you crazy — 
I wish you weren’t a woman! How do 
you think this paper could pay an insig- 
nificant - - - oh, you’re insane! Who ever 
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heard of paying a cub $150.00? Why you 
- - - get out of here!” 

(What rule could possibly — ah, ‘‘Ap- 
peal to the nobler motives.”) 

“Remember your mother, J. S. Sup- 
pose I was your mother.” (Oh heaven — 
at last I’ve something to be thankful for). 
“Would you deny your mother — ” 

“You leave my mother out of this — ” 

(Rule number seven — ) 

“I am wrong. I admit it quickly and 
emphatically. I am sympathetic with the 
other person’s ideas and desires. Go 
ahead, you must do a great deal of the 
talking.” 

(Nice work — I covered three rules at 
one shot. I’m getting to be an expert at 
this game. Why, I’m beginning to enjoy 
this electrified atmosphere.) 

“Say, Jo, are you sick ? What’s ailing 
you r 

“I’m not sick. I feel fine.” 

“Now, Jo, you go lie down awhile. 
Take five minutes off if you want to.” 

“I’m not sick, I tell you — ” 

(Oh-mi gosh. One of the darn rules 
is to avoid an argument.) 

“Well, l guess I don’t feel so good. 
Rut J. S., could you make me feel better 
by the extra pay ?” 

(This is his cue to the eleventh rule. 
He’s supposed to say, “Yes, yes, immed- 
iately.”) 

“Jo, that pay is definitely out; and if 
you don’t get going, you’ll be definitely 
out, too.” 

“Listen, J. S., I’m on the twelfth rule 
now, and I’m desperate. At this minute 
I am honestly trying to see things from 


GOLD 

The radiant sun pours through the door 
In golden puddles on the floor, 

And copper kettles, gleaming bright 
Cast tw inkling beams of sunny light 
Upon a mellow ivory wall, 

Where bend the yellow sunflowers tall . 

On shelves canary plates are stacked , 
And amber glassware, loosely packed 
Are lit with flecks of blazing light 
Which pours through windows spark- 
ing bright — 

A gild linoleum on the floor 
And golden puddles near the door, 

— Edith Hoeflich, ’38. 


THE EMPTY WORLD 

/ walked a frozen valley of despair. 

Gaunt trees stood old and brittle with 
decay ; 

Oppressive clouds made endless night of 
day. 

For long I was too numb within to care. 

Icicles glittered in the sullen air 

Grown clear. The wild winds ceased 
their angry bray. 

And from the hills beyond where beauty 
lay, 

There filtered dozen the music of a prayer. 

Oh God — beyond these rocky walls that 
crush 

The soul, beneath the life that now lies 
dead — 

The muffled ears, the sightless eyes, the 
rush 

Of meaning from the mind — behind this 
dread 

Your reeds of fire burn in a singing hush. 

Let never silence close the path l tread. 

— Mary Leila Gardner, ’39. 


the other person’s point of view, but even 
that hasn’t got you. Now, do I get my 
money — yes or no?” 

“Yes, you get it — now — for the whole 
month— and don’t forget to pick up your 
coat and hat on the way out. You’re fired ! 
And another thing — don’t ever w rite me 
for a recommendation unless it’s for a 
jail or an asylum !” 

(I hate Dale Carnegie! I loath him! 
Here I am walking the streets — no job, 
no money, no friends, a bitter heart and 
aching feet. I’ll stop in here at Bill s res- 
taurant and chat w ith him a shake or two. 
Why under heaven can’t that man fall 
for me? Why — wait! “Six ways to make 
people like you.” Say, why can’t I lay off 
that stuff? i’ve wrecked my financial life, 
and now Mr. Carnegie wants to elimi- 
nate my emotional half. Oh well, what 
can I lose — just my last male companion 
in the world. I 11 check off two rules w ith 
one blow. One— “Smile”. Two— “Re- 
member that a man's name is to him the 
sweetest and most important sound in the 
English language.” Personally, 1 had 
rather hear a beginner violinist any day 
than to hear someone call 4 Josephine An- 
geline Broth.” Oh well, here goes—) 

“Hello, hello, William Estherston. 


And how is William this morning? Say, 
Bill, where have you been lately? Why, 
Estherston, old boy, I haven’t seen my 
William in a coon’s age. Where has Mrs. 
Estherston ’s little bad boy been keeping 
himself? Say now, tell me — ” 

“What’s eatin’ on you ? You’re grinning 
like a chessev cat. And quit yelling my 
name! I know what it is. I’ve known for 
thirty years. Calm down. What’s on your 
mind ?” 

(Well, of all the — howd’ya like that? 
Bill, of all people! “Make the other per- 
son feel important” — O. K. ) 

“Bill, you know you’re one man in ten 
thousand that could run a place like this. 
I don’t see how you do it. It takes some 
brains, believe me! And just to think you 
do all this by yourself. You wonderful 
man! How on earth do you manage?” 

“Aw — cut it. We’re going bankrupt 
the last of the month. We’ll be lucky if 
we get all the food stock gone ’fore then.” 

“Ha — ha. Well, well — surprise!” 

(That Dale Carnegie! I’ll sue him for 
this. Jo, remind yourself to write a book 
or pamphlet or something on “How to 
Get out of Difficult Situations in Fifty 
Easy Tries.” I wish I knew where that 
Carnegie guy hangs out. Ah — now I have 
it — a t the library. I’ve seen his name over 
the whole blooming building in lights a 
half-block high. Just wait ’til I get ’im!) 

“Lemme out! Gimme room! I’ve out- 
raged womanhood ! Gimme air.’ 

“Say, Jo, old ginl, what’s wrong?” 

“Lemme loose, Bill. I gotta go kill me 

t” 

a man! 


NIGHT TRAIN 

Through the deep enshrouding blurt of 

night, 

Saturated with a midnight chill. 

Pierces first the eerie whistle shrill, 
Followed by the blazing, searching light. 
Rumbling heavily it keeps the track: 
Lighted windows, as its way pursues. 
Tinge the up-flung smoke with golden 
hues — 

Fiery glowworm cutting through the 
black. 

— Margaret Turner, ’38. 
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TWO WAYS 

High on a rocky island crag 
Tense from grasping stony earth , 

A twisted oak tree grows , — 

Snarled, deformed. 

From hitter wrestling with winter storms . 

No majestic wind has passed 

lit rough its limbs without a grasp, 

A frantic clutching that held on 
In spite of wracking struggle. 

Storm-torn , twisted, and lashed if stands 
An ugly monument above the sands. 

Deep in a loam -rich valley 

Grows a fresh-green , straight -limbed oak, 

Fed from thick, black sod, 

Rinsed with clear-cool rains, 

Shining, bright and perfect in well- 
groomed symmetry. 

Complacently smug it lifts 
Regular smooth-barked arms, 

Unaware of wild ecstasy 
Of struggles with the storms. 

—A. T., *38. 

TO FIRST LOVE 

And if / see again this year 
Down paths we never trod 
A spirit begging me to seek 
Your vision waiting for me there, 

Then l shall feel the spring well come 
In pear-trees' white, resplendent flame, 
And tulips clockwise on the lau n. 

For once again a pulse will stir 
And hidden bugles light the air. 

New love will sulk by fountainside, 

For early spring is ours alone. 



VENCIDA 

/ have met defeat. Success I cannot fear; 
i or in my heart I keep the mem* ry of a 
tear, 

And those whom 1 may overcome in this, 
Life's game 

Shall find me sympathetic , not o'er proud 
with Fame. 

— M. T., ’38. 


YOUTH 

A frank blade of flashing steel 
Slashing through the heart of things,— 
Leaving open gashes without healing 
balm 

Staining itself in blood that shall be rust 
When youth* s ardor cools. 


1 saw Spring come this morning. 

Lithe, light, breathless she ran 
Across the glistening greens . . . 

. . . disturbing the drowsy , silvered clover. 

She was tall, brown , vibrant, shining. 

Spring wore bright splashed linen. 

M kite sandals bound her winged feet 
A nd her tresses were tangled with sun. 

Once she paused in her running . . . 

. . . swaying . . listening to inaudil/le 
music 

Of budding things . . . scenting damp 
earth 

And new leaves . . . sighing with desire 
to mix herself 

// ith the immortal essence of green 
things . . . 

. . . New born things! 

Serenely and swiftly she gained the hedge 
Leaping lightly over it to the road s 
edge . . . 

Spring paused there . . . waiting, 
Exquisite longing, passing over her face, 
7 timing half -smiling Gypsy eyes search - 
ingly, restlessly . . . impatiently . • 
Down the lonely road. 

-B. K., ’39. 

RAIN ON A NEW GRAVE 

Earth, that racked his body with 
A pain that it could not endure, 

Note having won him for yourself. 

Be kind and let him sleep secure. 


-H. J., ’38. 


-A. T., ’38. 


— M. G m ’39. 
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Book 



RUMBIN GALLERIES 

By Booth Tarkington 


^ dealers and art collecting as 
presented in this book prove to 
nJI be a most interesting and enter- 
jbdT taining subject. The author has 
a great knowledge of and fond- 
ness for the paintings of the old 
masters and other objects of art — in fact, 
he has a collection of old paintings at his 
home in Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Mr. Rumbin is an art dealer who has 
a small shop on West Seventeenth Street 
in New York City and who has great 
ambitions to move uptown and open a 
swank gallery on Fiftv-seventh Street. 
The series of adventures which finally 
enable him to realize his dream is the 
plot of the novel. 

Mr. Rumbin is a middle-aged, active, 
fat man with a glowing eye and features 
which are “flexibly expressive”. His mas- 


ANN MARIA DOMINGOS 

tery of the English language is lacking 
both in grammar and in accent. He is 
rather temperamental and is at once a 
most copiously voluble and completely 
secretive” man. He has a deep under- 
standing of human nature — a gift which 
stands him in good stead in his attempt 
to create an “ideal client, the kind that 
won t trust no other dealer”. This rather 
remarkable art dealer in an effort to 
“place” a picture with a client, or cus- 
tomer, often staked everything he had, 
his reputation, his fortune, and that of 
his associates, on some seemingly wild and 
hopeless scheme — and to the surprise of 
himself, his assistants, and the reader it 
usually worked. 

Love interest is supplied by an aristo- 
cratic and dumb young man just grad- 
uated from college (one wonders how* he 


did it) and a pretty blonde girl with grey 
eyes. Both work for Mr. Rumbin— Geor- 
gina, “Georchie” to her employer, being 
an intelligent and capable secretary and 
Howard, or “Howie”, being an assistant 
who was chosen because he had a cutaway 
suit and a face w*hich show'ed nothing, 
w hich looked “like he ain’t got no feel- 
ings and like “maybe he had high edu- 
cated brains, too, or not ; nobody would 
be surprised which”. Both of these young 
assistants find an art dealer’s life absorb- 
ing, interesting, and at times exasperat- 
ing. They are constantly astonished by 
the feats of their extraordinary employer. 

The subject of art collecting is treated 
in this novel in the author’s famous light 
vein. The book is enjoyable whether the 
reader knows much about art or not. 


EXCHANGES 

JEANNETTE DEAVER, '38 


EACH issue of our magazines, 
e offer favorable comment on 
ories and poems which we 
link are outstanding. But do 
)u ever stop to look at titles? 
Cast your eye through the table 
of contents. How' many of these stories 
would you read because the title sug- 
gested something unusual? Not many. 
Perhaps we do read them all because our 
best friend has w'ritten one, or because 
we always read the entire contents of 
our school magazine. But the Exchange 
columnist is one who knows. She has to 
read magazine after magazine, and se- 
lects the best of this material. What a 
joy it would be to hit upon several en- 
ticing titles and discover that it was an 
invitation to a most captivating story or 
a delightfully charming poem. Honors 
for the best “title of the month” should 
go to Jean Ewing of W ard-Belmont 
whose familiar essay, “My Life on 
Wheels” proved as interesting as the 
name. From the baby carriage through all 


the stages of kiddy cars, roller skates, bi- 
cycles, and automobiles, we are followers 
of her refreshing humor. The Chimes of 
last month contained several other inter- 
esting familiar essays of childhood pranks. 

Congratulations to the Corinthian for 
three artistic sketches — “Daw n” by Betty 
Kuhn, “Noon” by Roberta Brown and 
“Night” by Mary Kethley. 

In the early morning — “The dawn 
flung careless splotches of color across 
the mackerel sky. The world in obeyance 
awaited the appearance of the sun above 
a low’ wall of clouds.” 

Noon — A rural scene is accurately por- 
trayed as “The lazy drone of the bees 
buzzed from the roses which limply clung 
to the shrunken fence. A pullet slowly 
scratched for stray bits of food scattering 
little clouds of dust that rose feebly and 
languidly settled again. Ruffled hens 
stood with heads tucked under their 
wings or waddled droopingly toward the 
old well which stood in one corner of the 
yard.” 


And night — “Life wrapped in ermine 
and mink dashing from sleek low cars to 
the shelter of the theater, blazing w r ith 
lights. Lights that met you, enfolded you 
for a second, and left you a bit wistful. 
Lights that took up the carefree laughter 
flinging it to the cerise sky.” 

The November issue of Mary Baldw in 
College’s Miscellany contains a “Mailbox 
Medley” by Mary Conant that should 
stir the heart of every college girl. Ad- 
vice is offered as to what one should do 
when there is not even a mere post-card 
in your box. Most of us would like to 
know\ 

Borrowed from the Exchange column 
of Cargoes is a particularly appealing and 
picturesque poem fragment from the 
B ram bier. Frances Baldwin in her poem, 
The Wish, has said, 

“ all I wanted was 

A cup of moonlight, 

A slice of cool sky, 

And a dish of small stars.” 

— Jeannette Deavcr, *38. 
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The Hitch 

ANN MUNCK 


CHARACTERS 

Mr. Scott — otherwise known as father. 
His home is his kingdom, and he the 
ruler thereof. 

Mrs. Scott — otherwise known as moth- 
er. She is a domestic soul, who, if she 
isn’t serving as a doormat to her 
family, is keeping that object clean. 
Ruth Scott — otherwise known as sis- 
ter. She feels a little above the fam- 
ily, but not angelically speaking. 
Hob Scott — otherwise known as brother. 
To him home is a place to park his 
bus — more appropriately, bust — in 
front of. 

"Tlie scene is an average American liv- 
ing-room in an average American home. 
Mrs. Scott, having finished her house 
work, is sitting in a large comfortable 
chair reading the morning newspaper, 
and relaxing before her family begins 
dropping home, one by one. 

rile door bell rings, and she goes to 
the door. We can hear a few words of 
greeting, and in a moment, she re-enters 
the room, reading a telegram. As she 
reaches the middle of the room, she stops 
and a look of shock and sympathy comes 
over her face. 

Mrs. Scott: Well, 1 declare. 

\Just then in pups Ruth, on attract ire 
girl of about fifteen until a definite self- 
assertive air about her . She slams down 
her school books on the table, sighs, and 
slumps into the nearest chair, there be- 
ginning her wail of woe. Mrs. Scott, 
noticing the sigh, sits down too . ] 

Ruth: Oh, they’ve decided to have the 
banquet next week at the Woman’s Club. 
Mother, that means I’ve simply got to 
have a new dress. 

Mother: Well, Ruth, I don’t know 
about that. If that Miller deal of your 
father’s goes through, perhaps we can ar- 
range it. Hut otherwise — 

Ruth: 1 won’t go then. Everyone else 
is talking and planning about what they’re 
going to wear, and 1 don’t want to be 
the only one in an old dress . 

Mother: Your green dress isn’t old. 
And it is so becoming. 

Ruth: Why, mother, I wouldn’t be 


seen in that affair. You just don’t realize 
how important this banquet is. Everyone 
is getting a new dress. Sara Crockett is 
having a blue taffeta made, and it’s so 
pretty. Honest, mother, you just don’t 
understand. And here, Johnny’s going to 
take me, too. Oh, shoot! — I don’t see 
why I can’t have a new dress when every- 
one else is. 

Mother: Do you think we could make 
over your pink? 

Ruth: Goodness no! Why, everyone 
would recognize it. [sighing the sigh of 
a martyr .] I guess I just won’t go. 1 had 
so wanted to. 



Mother: Let me think. [She pauses, 
and one can almost see her adding up 
subtracting the meat bill from the groc- 
ery money.] What kind of a dress had 
you thought about? 

Ruth: [Happiness and eternal love 
shining in her eyes.]— Oh, mother, don’t 
you remember that blue taffeta that we 
saw in Maas window ? One just like that 
with those bows down the front, and those 
little puffy sleeves. [She stops just long 
enough to catch a breath.] . . . And I’ll 
need a new evening wrap, too. But that 
wouldn’t be much. 

Mother: [doubtfully for her arithme- 
tic didn't seem to work out right.] Now, 
Ruth, don’t set your heart on it, because 
I m not sure. We’ll have to wait until 
father comes home. 

| A nd at that moment in comes father, 
an average American business man, with 
a touch of the little-man complex .] 

bather: Hello. [He sinks into a chair; 


his chin sinks into his chest.] Well, that 
Miller deal didn’t go through. Just the 
same old story. 

Ruth: [in better spirits now that “it" 
might come true, if she works mother a 
little harder] — Why, Daddy, don’t tell 
me that the New Deal is no longer func- 
tioning. 

Mother: Hush, dear, this is no time 
for joking. . . . Well, Herb, maybe it 
isn’t as bad as it seems. 

Father: No — just worse. That money 
would certainly have come in handy. 

Mother: Well, perhaps I — 

[flat then Bob Scot t comes in. He is 
about seventeen years old, with a notice- 
able passion for gaily colored socks. ] 

Hob : Shucks and double shucks! Guess 
what — that darn old feed pipe has gone 
bad again. It just won’t stay fixed. 1 
guess I’ll have to buy a new one. What 
about it, Dad ? 

Mother: Perhaps I — 

Father: [interrupting, while he strides 
up and doivn] — Expense, expense — that’s 
all I hear and have. 

Ruth: [to Bob] — Expense need press- 
ing. 

Hob: [to Ruth] — Phooey! I’m serious. 
I’ve got a heavy date tonight, and the 
bus has to be in tip-top condish. 

Ruth: I hope she isn’t too heavy. 

Bob: All right! All right! — What 
about it, Dad? 

Father: [having quieted down not a 
bit] — No. You can fix it again. 

Perhaps, by the next time it breaks, 
you can get a new one. 

Hob: O, shucks! [He begins to stride 
out of the room.] 

Father: [lighting a cigar to help him 
restrain his emotions, and ait It bored Po- 
liteness] Mother, has anything happened 
at home today ? 

Mother: Why, yes. Right before Ruth 
came home I got a telegram. 

| Bob halfway out of the room stops , 
and hurdles back in.] 

Hob: A telegram?! 

Father: Why, my stars! Why didn’t 
vou say so ? Who’s it from ? What does 
it say? 
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[Ruth is surprised beyond expression.] 

Mother: I've been trying to tell you. 
It is from a law firm. — 

[Father's mouth open wider.] Stating 
that my Uncle YVilmer — let’s see, he was 
my mother's step-brother — 

Ruth: [having regained consciousness] 
— Yes, yes. Go on. 

Mother: Well Uncle Wi’.mer has died, 
and left all to me. But — 

Bob: Hurrah! Hurrah! Happy days 
are here again. | lie grabs Ruth and pulls 
her out of her chair , jigging and jumping 
her around] father sinks calmly back into 
his chair, and tries to think it out. 

Ruth: Oh, that means I can get my 
new dress — tra! la! — and even my new 
evening wrap. And let’s see, I'll get some 
new slippers. Oh, I’ll have the prettiest 
dress there. 1 can hardly realize it will 
all come true. 


Bob: Old bussy needs a new light, too, 
and I can get the old feed pipe fixed like 
new. If we aren’t lucky! Oboy! I think 
I 11 get one of those beep! beep! peep! 
horns like Jack 1 homas has, so that star 
can make way for my wagon. Some hitch, 
heh, kid ? 

Father: [having finally recovered] 
That certainly is wonderful. You know 
I’ve been admiring that set of golf clubs 
in Knight and Wall’s windows for a 
long time. They’re just what I want. 
Well, if this isn’t an answer to— 

Ruth: And mother can get those Japa- 
nese iris bulbs she’s been wanting so long. 
Wouldn’t you like that, mother? 

Mother: [at last given a chance to 
speak] — Yes, but I’m afraid — 

Ruth: Aw! they don’t cost much. Be- 
sides, we ll be rich now. 

Mother: But, that's it. I’m afraid we 
won't. 


Father: What!! What’s that? We 
won’t what? 

Bob: Hey, mom, stop the kidding. 

Father: Yes, mother, you must be teas- 
ing— 

Ruth: ’Course she is. [yet not so sure 
as she sounds.] 

Mother: No. I’m not. I don’t think 
Uncle Wilmer had much. In fact, 1 think 
he was just a small farmer. 

Ruth: A small farmer? 

Mother: Yes, he had a small farm near 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with a mortgage 
attached. 

[A loud silence falls. Mother feels 
sorry for this family of hers.] I’m sorry 
but I didn’t think that you — 

Ruth: [moaningly] — My dress! 

Bob: [whisperingly] — My feed pipe? 

F ather : [ breathingly ] — M y stars ! 

Curtain fall* 


Meditation Upon A Bird 


A Dissertation Inspired by Swift’ s “Meditation Upon A Broomstick’’ 


EHOLD yon small bird in its 
sheltered nest, its skinny neck 
stretched upward, its bill wide 
open with anticipation. Soon 
comes the parent bird with a 
tender worm. The young one 
vies with its brothers for the juicy re- 
past. The small, un feathered bodies wrig- 
gle; the bills open w’ider. When one 
mouth has been fed, the parent hastens 
away to find delicacies for the others. 

When I see this, I sav w'ithin myself, 
SURELY THE COLLEGE STU- 
DENT IS LIKE A YOUNG BIRD! 

He sits, secluded within the protecting 
walls of his cozy brick nest, hungering 
for the bits of knowledge that his pro- 
fessors impart to him. So eager is he to 
possess this knowledge that he vies with 
his fellow' -students to devour the long- 
est trig formulas and the juiciest history 
dates. ( For the book-w orm has long been 
the chief delight of the students.) 

As for the professors, they take such 
parental interest in their young charges 
that they literally cram their mouths with 



CAROL JONES, '40 


the good and edifying things of life. Thus, 
through the kindness and interest of the 
professors, the student is provided with 
great quantities of food for thought with- 
out the slightest effort on his part. The 
only thing that he is required to do is to 
digest this food. Surely the patient teach- 
ers have the right to expect this little 
thing of him after they have labored so 


So simple a thing 
A violin — 

A Strad, 

A scant four feet of magic wood. 

Yet there three souls sing out as one. 

The soul the maker gave the violin . 

The heart of him who taught the strings 
to sing. 

The life of him who scars his very fingers’ 
ends to make the music live again. 

— Lewis Lipps, ’40. 


hard in his interest! What though some 
of the facts are so dry that the young stu- 
dent chokes on them ? The milk of human 
kindness, which the professor never fails 
to provide, will help him to swallow them. 
The gray hairs that he grows from try- 
ing to assimilate a great store of knowl- 
edge will help feather his nest later in 
life, for everyone know's that things 
learned in college contribute to a success- 
ful life. Show me, if you can, a success- 
ful service station operator w ho cannot 
quote Shakespeare or translate Cicero’s 
orations! 

The little bird grow's and sings, and 
finally, made strong by the nourishment 
it has received, flaps its wings and flies 
away. And the college student ? He grows 
certainly — ten pounds when a freshman 
and five each succeeding year, I am told. 
He sings — yes, at every football game 
and Glee Club practice. But when it 
comes to leaving the nest, he has grown 
to love it so well that often he cannot 
bear the thought of leaving, and so stays 
on a few' years more. 
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